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Nixon Advisers Fear Sharp Decline 
In U.S. Prestige After Vietnam Pullout 


FOR THE FIRST time, 
some of President Nixon’s 
top foreign affairs advisors 
are now haunted by a poten- 
tially disastrous decline of 
U.S. power around the 
world as a result of Hanoi’s 
blatant refusal to negotiate 
an end of the war. 

Specifically, these Nixon 
advisors now privately pre- 
set that the Soviet Union 
win be far more intransi- 
gent on the arms control 
talks than seemed likely 
early this year. At that time, 
Mr. Nixon was confident 
that his concessions to 
North Vietnam would draw 
reciprocal concessions. Now, 
however, Moscow is quite 
likely to echo Hanoi’s highly 
successful hard-nosed bar- 
gaining tactics. 

To the dwindling cadre of 
U.S. officials (mostly gener- 
als) who still believe in a 
military solution in Viet- 
nam, this argues for rever- 
sal of Mr. Nixon’s troop 
withdrawal policy. But the 
President’s dilemma is more 
profound than that. Having 
inherited the Vietnam mess, 
he has had no choice but to 
begin troop withdrawals. 
Nor do any of his important 
advisors argue for reversing 
the effort to de- Americanize 
the war. 

But those advisors now 
recognize the full worldwide 
consequences of his neces- 
sary withdrawal— an un- 
pleasant and relatively new 
realization. 

Just two months ago— 
after his major speech on 
Vietnam — Mr. Nixon was 
convinced Hanoi would at 
least try to match U.S. con- 
cessions in Paris. In fact, the 
Communists have not even 
made a pretense of recipro- 
cation. Thus, the President 
is reluctantly concluding 
that Hanoi will wait for 
what it regards as the inevi- 
table-unilateral U.S. with- 
drawal. 

THE PRESIDENT has lit- 
tle room for maneuver. He 
has decided with full back- 
ing of the National Security 
Council to withdraw combat 
troops and hinted publicly 
he would beat the proposal 
of former Defense Secretary 
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Clark Cliffford to withdraw 
all combat troops by the end 
of 1970. Thus, Mr. Niron is 
showing the Russians that, 
as one critical general told 
us, “he can be pushed 
around by a second-rate 
Communist country.” 

That means, top policy- 
makers fear, Moscow will 
use similar tactics in the 
arms talks. Some of the 
President’s advisors say pri- 
vately that unilateral con- 
cessions on Vietnam will ac- 
tually compel Moscow to be 
far rougher. Already under 
Communist China’s fire for 
playing footsie with the 
West, the Russians cannot 
afford to seem milder than 
little North Vietnam. 

Moreover, the President’s 
aides now see that the ne- 
cessity for withdrawal from 
Vietnam will damage U.S. 
prestige also in the West. 

On Mr. Nixon’s European 
trip in February, a high of- 
ficial of the Dutch govern- 
ment took a senior Niron 
aide aside to Whisper, polite- 


ly this warning: If the U.S. 
does not get a fair peace, 
but seems to accept defeat, 
the credibility of the U.S. 
commitment in Western Eu- 
rope would deteriorate. U.S. 
influence in Western Eu- 
rope would correspondingly 
decline. 

Much the same warning 
has come from Edward 
Heath, leader of Britain’s 
conservative Party and very 
likely the next Prime Minis- 
ter. When in Washington for 
a visit in May, Heath 
minced no words about the 
effect of a U.S. defeat in 
.Southeast Asia. Neglecting 
to mention that the British 
have given no help in Viet- 
nam, Heath said the mere 
appearance of defeat would 
have a grave effect on Eu- 
ropean political ueaders as 
to the will if the U.S. and 
the value of its commitment. 

MORE immediately perti- 
nent is the deepening skepti- 
cism now setting in at high 
uniformed levels of the 
Pentagon that the President 
is trying to “rationalize a 
unilateral pullout,” as one 
general put it to us. His- pre- 
diction of a stiffening 
among high officers, both 
here and in Vietnam, was 
borne out last Sunday when 
Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, declared flatly he 
had no intention of chang- 
ing combat orders to U.S. 
troops. 

This is no revolt of the 
Generals, but it guarantees 
•more resistance from the un- 
iformed Pentagon officers to 
future troop withdrawals. 

There is no thought if a 
policy change, for the rever- 
berations if that would he 
worse. Indeed, President 
Nixon’s advisors are begin- 
ning to understand that the 
inherited Vietnam trap has 
no escape hatch — unless 
Hanoi supplies one. As of 
now, not even his most opti- 
mistic advisor expects that. 
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